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| THE 1998 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


By F. LOUIS HOOVER 


“First I let out a scream, then | jumped up and 

down for joy, and then | staried to cry.” This is 

how Laura Edwards, age 17, of U. S. Grant High 

School, Portland, Oregon, described her reaction 

lasi spring when she first received word that she 

hal won the $500 American Artist scholarship 

grint in the 1958 Scholastic Art Awards, and that 

sh: would be going to New York City in June as a 

guest of Scholastic Magazines for the opening of 

th. National High School Art Exhibition. 

The 31st National Exhibition marked the fina! 

phase of a program that started shortly after schoo! 

opened a year ago. Junior and senior high school 

students throughout the nation submitted more than 

100,000 entries in the various classifications to pr>- Major part of exhibition (painting, graphics, design, 
liminary regional exhibitions. Thirty-one regional sculpture) is in Riverside Museum; Donnell Library Cen- 
shows were sponsored by department stores, news- ter shows crafts; East River Savings Bank, photography. 
papers or television stations, guided by advisory 

committees of art supervisors and teachers. The best 

entries selected by regional juries were then sent to 

New York for judging by the national jury. 





The 30 artists and art educators serving on the 
national judging panels selected 675 art entries to 
be displayed. These pieces received cash awards 
totaling $18,000, gold medals and honorable men- 
tion certificates. Tuition scholarships offered by art 
schools and colleges were won by 94 seniors on the 
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basis of their outstanding portfolios. 

California led the 32 states represented in the show 
with a total of 50 schools winning honors. A close 
second was Ohio with 44 schools thus honored. Next 
came Pennsylvania with 31 schools and New York 
with 29 schools. 


The Scholastic Art Awards were founded by M. R. 


Award in Crafts—Mary Corderc age 17 
Santa Maria Union High School, Santa Maria, Calif. 


Hallmark Honor Prize (oils) —Anne Blumenfeld, age 17, 
High School of M and Art, New York, N. Y 
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Strathmore Award (oils) —Melvin Derwis, age 15, 
St. Stanislaus High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
-Bert Markland, age 
| High School, Detroit 
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Hallmark Honor Prize [opaque water color)—Doreen Casper, age 15 


Amundsen High School, Chicago, Ill. 
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©* 15 regional chairmen who came to New York for 
show's opening, Ruth Elise Halvorsen, Supervisor of 
A-t, Portland, Ore., traveled farthest. She reviews 
portfolio of Laura Edwards, top scholarship winner. 


Robinson, president and publisher of Scholastic 
Magazines. In his early years as editor and pub- 
li-her, he visited high schools in various parts of 
the country. Aware of the emphasis upon athletics 
and the many honors distributed for athletic 
achievement, Mr. Robinson was distressed by the 
lack of public and school recognition and honors 
for intellectual, academic and creative achievement 
of high school students. He determined to do some- 
thing about it. 

Beginning with a competition for a cover design 
for Scholastic Magazine in 1927, the annual exhibi- 
tions grew in size and diversity as well as quality. 
For 30 years—without interruption by Depression 
or war—the national exhibitions were held at the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, from 1928 through 
1957. Some years ago, however, Scholastic Maga- 
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Award in Transparent Water Colors—Janet Carchia, age | 
Thomas A. Edison Junior High School, Boston, Mass. 


Tribute to seven of nation's top high school artists 
heralds opening of exhibition in New York: from left, 
Laura Edwards, Bert Markland, Patricia Hunsicker, Robt. 
Rojas, Iris Korenman, Ronald Schwerin, Anne Blumenfeld. 


EDUCATION 
in an era of mass 
COMMUNICATION 


Honorable Mention in Prints— Award in Posters— 


Guy Stuart, age 17 Robert Rojas, age |7 


Des Moines, lowa, Technical High S Abraham Lincoln High 
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Award in Black Drawing 


= rr\ hews ae 18 . 
. lnk we y Mat! ws, ag f Award in Crafts—Sandra Williams. age 17 
Ha er tional |} , } kran OF} . ive 

" B , a" 2 ~ . Dorsey High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Award in Jewelry—Jackie Hughes, age 
James A. Garfield High Sch Seattle, Wash 








d in Pottery—Lowell Hanna, age 18, 
mbia High School, Richland, Wash. 


zines moved from the city of coal and steel to New 
York and after the 30th anniversary exhibition, 
when the flood of entries overflowed even the space 
available in nine galleries of the Carnegie Institute, 
it was decided to bring the show to New York. 
In New York, the show was housed in three sec- 
tious. The Riverside Museum presented the painting 
and drawing, graphics, design and sculpture. The 
Donnell Library Center exhibited the crafts and the 
East River Savings Bank displayed the photography 
in its window galleries. 


What the Program Covers 

There are 26 varied classifications in the fields of 
Drawing and Painting, Graphics and Design. 
Three-Dimensional Art, Crafts and Photography. 
Honors are offered in the following classifications: 
(1) Oil, (2) Water Colors, (3) Pastels and Colored 
Pencils, (4) Lead Pencil Drawing, (5) Drawing 
Inks, (6) Felt Pen Drawing, (7) Mixed Media, 
(8) Crayon, Charcoal, Colored Chalk, (9) Linoleum 
Block Prints, (10) Other Prints, (11) Collage, 
(12) Posters, (13) Lettering, (14) Illustration, 
(15) Greeting-Card Design, (16) Fashion Design, 
(17) General Design, (18) Applied Textile Design, 
(19) Sculpture, (20) Ceramic Sculpture, (21) Pot- 
tery, (22) Weaving, (23) Jewelry, (24) Enamel- 
ing, (25) Miscellaneous Crafts, (26) Photography: 
Black and White, Color. (continued on page 46) 


Honorable Mention, Ceramic Sculpture—J 
na Junior High School, Cor 
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Award in Jewelry—Richard Wisniewski, age 17, 
Hampton Twp. High School, Allison Park, Pa. 
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Award in Textile Design—Nancy Ludington, age 12, 
Marcellus Central School, Marcellus, N. Y 


Award in Enameling—Jean Roche, age 15, 


Reading Public School, Reading, Ohio 








First step is to roll finger paint onto sheet 
of glass or slab of slate, marble or any non- 
absorbent surface. Brayer gives thin even ccat 




























Certainly elementary children should have a crack at print-making! Of course, 
linoleum cutting tools seem a little risky, silkscreen at this level is rare, 


printing inks besmirch hands and clothes—so what can we do? Why not try... 


FINGER PAINT FOR 
PRIN T- MAKING ? 


is boy's cord arrangement. By OCTAVIA C. WALDO 
Walden School, New York City 
Photographs by Av E. Waldo and Gai Ter: 















A simple method for making multi-colored monotypes in the elemen- On 
tary grades involves the use of finger paint instead of printer's ink. Pri 
With a brayer the finger paint is rolled evenly onto a sheet of glass or 

slab of marble or any non-absorbent surface. Into the finger paint. a 

design is formed by scraping away the paint. 

A variety of tools may be used. Tongue depressors, kindergarten blocks, 

sponges, toothbrushes, pencils, combs, chains, zippers are only a few of 

the many that come to mind. Any combination of these will obtain a 

variety of textures and forms—lines, swirls, zigzags, stippling, checks and 

so on. i 





When the design is completed, a print is taken. A piece of absorbent 
paper is placed directly upon the glass, and is smoothed evenly and 
rubbed with the fists—all over the paper. (Newsprint is ideal and wall- 
paper can be used with exciting results.) The print is slowly lifted from 
the glass and is set aside to dry. This doesn’t take long as finger paint 
dries rapidly. 
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Simplest kind of monotye is design formed in finger paint on glass by scraping it away, 
using finger or any of variety of tools: sponge, comb, zipper, chain, brush, pencil. 
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On newsprint, monotype at left gets its texture from block of wood, straws, zipper. 
Print at right is textured through use of nylon stocking, nails, feathers, wood block. 
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An exciting effect is obtained by 
taking print after finger paint has 
been carefully rolled on top of bits 
of screen, mesh, silk stockings, etc. 
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A second color is then rolled upon the glass. It is not necessary to wipe 
away the first color, for interesting effects can be produced by combin- 
ing two colors. Again a variety of forms and textures are made in the 
finger paint. When the second design is completed, the first print may As a 
be placed directly on the second design. If absolute register is desired, work 
the first print must be placed on the glass so that both designs coincide not s 


and overlap exactly. However, absolute registering in this experimental ther 
print-making process is not necessary—and often a lack of it proves work 
more interesting. asket 
poste 


Any number of colors may be introduced to the print. For additional 
exciting effects, bits of screen, mesh, silk stockings or string may be 
placed on the glass. The finger paint is carefully rolled on top of these, 
and a print is taken. 
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The advantages of using finger paint in this manner are many. It is thi 
: ing 


certainly an economical method of introducing the print-making process ‘dea: 
to the elementary grades. Because of the drying qualities of finger paint. 
no time need be spent waiting for one print to dry before applying a sats 
second color. And the cleaning up is cut to a minimum, for the paint is J Mr. 
easily washed off with water. ° parti 
: é the { 
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lives 
the ¢ 
It w 
us al 
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teria 
seem 
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Colors of ink may be over-printed or second The 
design may be printed over first. Two- or three- glass 
color prints involve register, but often lack ™ 1676 
of register gives finished print more interest. we | 
of o 
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OUR OWN STONE AGE ART 


By ERNEST WENNHOLD 


Art Counselor 
G oe, Ill., Public Schools 


The western shore of Lake Michigan offers a store- 
house of natural and man-made art materials in the 
form of smoothed rocks, pieces of plaster, cement, 
mcial and other bits of cast off materials. 


SCA RRR ORY od geet 


Due to an erosion problem on the lake shore, for 
yeirs contractors have used discarded materials 
from torn down buildings and public projects as a 
fill. The constant movement of the water grinds and 
changes these forms to amazingly simple and fas- 
cinating free forms and takes away the commercial 
aspects of the materials. Even the broken glass is 
ground into smooth forms with some surfaces nicely 
pitted. 

As an art counselor in the Glencoe Public schools 
working with children as well as teachers, | could 
not see an opportunity like this go by without fur- 
ther exploration. One of the fifth grade classes was 
working on paper mosaics and as they finished | 
asked them to choose a 12x18-inch piece of colored 
poster paper and go to the table where I had laid 
out samples of these lake articles. In handling and 
using these pieces, they would sense the form, tex- 
ture and color of what nature has to offer. 

They experimented arranging and selecting various 
things to make animals or figures, and trying other 
ideas that occurred to them. It didn’t take long for 
the children to get excited over all the possibilities. 


paste 


wy 


Mr. Brower, their home room teacher, also was 
particularly interested since they had been studying 
the formation of rocks. He arranged with the prin- 
cipal to talk to one of the home room mothers who 
lives near the beach about setting a special time for 
the class to take a field trip. 


Tb Rae 


It was a wonderful day for beach-combing! All of 
us arrived on the beach with our sacks eager to seek 
our treasures. Having had a taste of putting ma- 
terials together in the art room we now knew what 
seemed to work best and were anxious to find just 
the right things. 


The many colors and shapes of pottery and broken 
glass (often bearing the word “Coke” or “Pat. No. 
167934”) were much in demand but as we hunted 
we found many interesting things—such as pieces 
of old metal that were greyed and rusty. One boy 
found an old typewriter ribbon case which he later 
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Not least valuable in this project is shop work. Student makes 3-D 
frame from two 9x9-inch pieces of 3/4-inch plywood with lath edge. 


Pee | 





Evaluation takes place as they go along and 
: often changes are made before final gluing. 

Students had opportunity to experiment with lake shore treasures, 

then on field trip to beach made their own collections for pictures. 


used as the head of his figure while another found a flat part of sopt 
a tool that became a real treasure. ture 
Shells and dried fish interested some and all watched for skele- stud 
tons of rodents, birds, fish and other life. This gave Mr. heu 
Brower some project ideas for science studies in the home room up 

later. oe 
Now that we had our collections, how to proceed ? We found a “ m 
lumber company that had a number of 9x9-inch pieces of 34-inch -? 
plywood which they were willing to give us. These with wooden ms 

lath were all we needed to make ideal three-dimensional Phi 
frames. This proved a challenging shop-project. Each child and 
measured and secured two boards together and added the —_ 
lath frame. The students stained the plywood with a dark color chil 
wash to give an even background for the greyed beach 0 
material. they 
Choosing and arranging these items along with the various We 
colors of gravel obtained at a local building company and boo 
gluing them down with airplane cement proved a real job but wh 
a satisfying one. One of the boys arranged his into a slinkinz take 
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Cords strung on backs finish stone pictures for hanging. They 
were arranged above book-shelves in library for school to enjoy. 


of sophisticated figure walking her dog, and one of the girls cap- 
= tured an underwater scene with all kinds of sea life. Another 
w S student had his people jumping rope while a girl pictured her 
“% figure primping with a comb. The variety in the pictures points 
vm (a Up the individuality among the students. Each child has a 
successful picture and most of them already have designated 
a place in his or her bedroom or one of the family rooms where 
la it is to occupy a place of honor. The parents who have dropped 
; in to see the work are as thrilled as their children. 
( 
iil This was hardly a short range project. It took about two months 
ild and required the cooperation of the home room teacher, prin- 
he cipal, librarian, and parents as well as the art counselor. The 
eS children did not lose interest for a moment but frequently asked 
ch to work in spare time especially during the noon hour aftet 
they had returned to school after lunch. 
us We arranged with the librarian to use the space above the 
nd ff book-shelves in the library as a gallery for an exhibit so the 
but ; whole school could enjoy the ple tures before they were proudly 
nz taken home. e 
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OSAIC—Girard St. Pierre 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


In doing this mosaic I found | had to work for design rather than subject matter. 
The materials, except clay, were new to me. However. | was anxious to see what would 
happen in this experiment. 

By mixing “Keene” cement with Zonolite, for texture, | had a base to hold the glazed 
pieces of clay. 

First came the design which started out realistic but | had to simplify it because of 
the materials | was using. On paper the design had to be broken down like a puzzle. 
Then I rolled out my clay about a half-inch thick and cut out the shapes to fit the 
“puzzle”. After they dried I sanded the sides and 

they were bisque-fired. After that the clay was 

glazed and fired again. At this time | made a frame 

with a plywood backing to hold the mosaic. 
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To give the cement color | used opaque water color. 4 ' — 
Then | poured the cement into the frame and be- 


fore it hardened I set the clay into the cement. To a } fy 
‘ 
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give even more texture to the cement I rubbed my : ‘ 

finger, with paint on it, over the whole design. This a 1 

helped to contrast the cement and clay and helped f VP a 
to improve the design. 
Painting the frame came last. | tried a flat paint but r 
found by adding texture to the frame it seemed to 
belong to the whole design. 

Some of the other students were talking about 
where this mosaic could be used. Some said only in 
a modern room. Others thought it could be used as 
a table top. All in all, this experiment with new 
materials has opened new ways to express ourselves 
in art. 


Girard St. Pierre 

Ave 14, Grade 9 

Chestnut Street Junior High School 
Springfield. Massachusetts 
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GUOD TASTE IN MOSAICS 


By SANDRA KEYES 


Public Information Off ce 


San Diego Public Sch 


Examples on these pages show expressive 
ways students use novel edible materia 
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Experiment with household materials creates unusual 
mosaics and also makes us take fresh look at common 


stuff around us—colors of bubble bath, for instance! 


“Vlosaic art with a flavor” might well be the title of a recent 
art project at Sunshine School for the physically handicapped 
children in San Diego, California. 

Attractive mosaic pictures of butterflies, parrots, puppy dogs, 
lions, kittens—and even one of George Washington—were made 
from edible materials by students at the school. 

There were 13 students in the class ranging from sixth grade 
through twelfth grade. 

The students brought materials from home: dog biscuits, pap- 
rika, macaroni, bird seed, dried corn, brown sugar, cereal, tea, 
and coffee grounds. Inedible materials such as bubble bath, 
yarn and beads also came from home. 

The teacher, Mrs. Marilouise Platte, says making mosaics with 
natural materials is easy and lots of fun. The project gave the 
handicapped students a wonderful chance to be creative. Most 
of the students in Mrs. Platte’s class are unable to paint because 
they cannot adequately control their hand movements. Making 
mosaics from natural materials gave them a chance to express 
their ideas since they worked with paste and pencil instead of 
delicate paints and brush. If they made a mistake in their pic- 
tures, it could easily be scratched out and more paste and 
materials added to conceal it. 


Starting point is choice of subject or idea for picture. Once 
having it, student makes simple outline on heavy cardboard. 
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Young artists make mosaic pictures one section 
at a time, painting paste on in varying weight. 





The first step in making the mosaics was to chovse 
a subject or idea to express. Once having their 
ideas, the students followed these steps: 

(1) Choose a heavy piece of cardboard on which 
to outline the drawing and sprinkle the materials, 
Cardboard boxes are good but no piece smaller than 
24 by 18 inches should be used. The cardboard may 
he any shape—round, oval, square, or rectangular. 


(2) Outline the subject on the cardboard. The out- 
line should be large and cover almost all of the 
cardboard. It need not be perfect but should in- 
clude features of the subject—its eyes, ears, nose. 
mouth, etc. The outline should be kept simple. 





Students must remember that heavier coat- 


ing of paste is used to hold heavy materials. (3) Select the materials to be used and arrange 


them at hand. Besides the materials listed above. 
colored soap powders, soap flakes, flour, rice, spices, 
split peas, beans, jello and charcoal may be used. 
Materials such as rice, macaroni and spaghetti may 
be colored if the students wish. 

(4) Smear paste on the area of the outlined draw- 
ing on which the material is to be sprinkled. Then 
sprinkle on one type of material and let it set for 
a few minutes. The heavier the material, the thicker 
the paste must be to hold it to the cardboard. The 
lighter the material, the thinner the paste should be. 


(5) Next do another section of the drawing with a 
different type of material. 





After material has been sprinkled on paste-coated section of 
outline, excess is dumped off. Students learn that sometimes 
it's effective if particular sections are not solidly coated. 


Finishing off picture involves outlining figure with yarn, possibly adding felt 
beak or nose and mouth, bead eyes, filling in background with selected material. 
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(6: After each type of material is put on (section 
by section, material by material) the cardboard 
should be lifted and excess material dumped off. If 
part of the mosaic work does not look right, it may 
be carefully scraped off without injuring the fin- 


ished picture. Then more paste and material may be 
apjlied. If all the material does not stick, look at the 
picture from a distance. Often an effective look is 


de:ived when some of the material does not stick. 


(7) Use yarn to outline the figure after all the 
m: terials have been put on. Beads for the eyes and 
fel: for the noses and mouths may also be added at 
thi. time. These materials may be put on with 


pa-te, too. 


(8) After the picture is completed, the background 
should be added. The background may be made of 


small squares, triangles, trapezoids, rectangles, of a 


combination of shapes cut from colored construction 
paper. A contrasting background which sets off the 
mosaic figure is most effective. Colored macaroni 
circles, confetti or soap flakes may also be used as 
background. 


The pictures should be allowed to dry overnight. 
Aluminum foil may be used to cover them for 
transporting and preserving. However. the materials 
do not generally fall off and the pictures will last for 
years if handled carefully. e 


individual pictures of their own. She is 












Students work together on picture held by teacher Marilouise Platte, also make 
asking their help in choosing owl's eyes 
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{1} Rubbing piece with paste wax plus dry 
tempera color, then buffing with soft cloth 
gives this textural quality. (2) Glass 
pieces with clay shields go into bottom of 
heavy cardboard box according to predeter- 
mined design. (3) Pieces of glass may be 
placed at varying depth or in deep molds 
at varying angles. (4) Test arrangement in 
mold ends up as finished sculpture, left. 














By BARBARA MAPLES 
Art Teacher 
Dallas Public School: 
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| Stained glass seems to have amazing life of its own! Common to variety of 


q projects, these colorful scraps motivate our evolution from one to another. 


Fate and the scavenger instinct started us on the road to our pres- 
ent 3-D glass art form. 

On my way to work one day | noticed that a stained glass com- 
pany had burned the day before. Shortly after school was dis- 
missed that afternoon, several pupils were diligently digging in 
the charred debris and shoveling the larger pieces of glass into 
wooden boxes. We hauled these to school and stored them for 
future use. 


Much determined scrubbing with steel wool and other abrasives 
removed the fire scale and revealed the glorious color of each new 
piece of glass that our task force attacked. This was a dirty and 
painstaking job—tackled in the beginning by only the “dedicated 
art students”. 

As we felt our way along we approached the problem from the 
customary angle of how to construct a stained glass window. The 
movie “Making a Stained Glass Window” from our excellent 
Visual Education Department was invaluable at this time. We had 
found many lead “H’s” in the rubble. These were carefully 
straightened and used in our first experiments with the glass. 


We had great fun constructing the conventional stained glass win- 
dow. but we began to wonder if we could mix our colors of glass 
by stacking one on top of the other. Since we couldn't do this 
with the lead H’s, it was necessary to find a way to do it. At this 
stage of experimentation we used clear glass as a foundation for 
arrangements of our colored glass in designs of varying thick- 
nesses. In doing this we were careful to leave spaces between the 
pieces of glass. We held these pieces together with a sort of gesso 
which we made by cooking LePage’s Glue and whiting. We ap- 
plied this putty-like mixture to the edges of the glass pieces with 
a putty knife and tied them to the clear glass. When the gesso 
cooled and dried, it was quite hard and supported the weight of 
the glass so that we could stand the window in a vertical position. 
To complete the window, we built a wooden 1x4 frame around the 
glass so that it would stand alone. 


After several months of playing around with this method, we took 
our first step toward three-dimensional glass sculpture. The proc- 
ess is as follows: 


(1) Draw a design on paper. 
(2) Cut glass to fit the design. always allowing at least one inch 


between pieces of glass. 
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Plaster p J into box aretully worked 
around glass. When plaster sets, mold comes off 
and clay is removed. Final step is to carve block 
nt shape f origina design and smooth r tex 
ture surface. (6) Abstract clown called for paint 
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Build clay on each side of the glass, leaving a half- 
inch of glass free around all the edges. The thickness 
of the clay on each side of the glass should be half the 
depth of the mold. The pieces of glass can be placed 
at varying depth, i. e., in a mold four inches thick the 
clay on one side of the glass could be one inch and 
on the other side three inches, or each side could be 
two inches, etc. In a deeper mold the possibilities are 
even greater because the glass can also be put in at 
varying angles. 


Now place these pieces of glass with their clay shields 
in the bottom of a heavy cardboard box. \"x and 
pour plaster into the box and carefully work it around 
the glass. 


y 


When the plaster has set, rip off the box and remove 
the clay. 
(6) Finally, carve the plaster block into the shape of the 
original design. 
The next step in our evolution was learning to build a 
frame from wood that would be sturdy enough to support 
cement and balanced so as to avoid stress that might crack 
the glass. Boys who had had experience in shop and me- 
chanical drawing approached the problem with assurance 
and were able to build balanced forms to fit our needs. 
The advantage of using cement was obvious. Now we be- 
gan the phase of constructing outdoor sculpture. We found 
a lumber yard that frequently had damaged sacks of dry 
ready-mixed cement. They sold these to us at a reduced 
price. The clay that we used to block out our glass was 
used over and over again so that our completed sculpture 
was relatively inexpensive. 
We prepared the glass in the same manner as for plaster 
casting: placed it in the mold, leaving two inches between 
pieces of glass, and shoveled the mixed cement in. As soon 
as the cement set up. we removed the form and carved 
parts away or added cement to the sculpture where it 
would improve the design. 


What do we call this process? We still have no name that 

seems really to express the feeling of the sculpture. We 

don’t worry about that, though, because now we are off on 

another phase of our evolution. And one of the students 

said recently. “Boy, if we can work out this new stun'. 
ae 


we'll really be ‘dragging’! . 
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By HELEN M. WESSELL 


Princeton District School System, Hamilton County, Ob 


When fourth-graders start to do a mural, the absence of big, freely-drawn 
figures (which third-graders willingly include) quickly becomes apparent. The 
“pie plate heads” technique makes it fun to draw big and encourages thé 
fourth-grader, critically aware of his limitations, to lose his self-consciousness. 
since these funny round-headed people are “not supposed to look real”. As a 
result boys and girls are soon absorbed in creating unusual characters. 

5 We started making our people with the small individual pie size plates. Their 
| |B deeper shape gives more relief to the head than would an ordinary paper 
plate. We painted the plates various colors and then crayoned in the features. 


Next we talked about how large the bodies would have to be to look right. The 
children decided: as big as the paper (in this case, 12x18 inches). Holding 
the heads at the top, they drew the bodies in the positions desired. They wanted 
every figure “different” so they dressed them in a variety of colorful crayoned 
costumes. When this stage was finished, the children cut out the bodies and 
! stapled on their paper plate heads. Then colored paper, yarn and other mate- 
rials completed the hair, hats and other animating trim. 

One group of children decided to make Dutch people against a mural back- 
ground. Another group made circus figures and others used Robin Hood and 
Knights and Ladies as themes. A few spacemen appeared—one riding on a 
flying saucer (in this case, a flying pie plate). 


: When our next mural project was introduced the “people committee’s” first 


suggestion was to make all figures as big as our plate-headed people because 


“they looked so good from way back in the room”. ° 
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With paper plates as starting point, students get in swing of "drawing big’. Since round-headed funny 
ig folks are ''not supposed to look real’, pie plate technique helps banish students’ self-consciousness. 


AS EASY AS PIE PLATE HEADS 


” 


Costume variety naturally follows 
once heads establish figure size. 
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Pleasures and Perils 
Of Block Printing 


By BARBARA SEASONS 


Forest Park Junior High S$ 
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Junior high school students seem to be natural block print- 
ers. They enjoy the feel of the tool as it glides through 
the linoleum, the fun of inking the block and the suspense 
of waiting for the first glimpse of the finished print. The 
knowledge that not all of their mistakes need be perma- 
nent, that much can be done to improve the original block 
or poorly printed sample, preserves their constructiveness 
and inventiveness. 

Selecting a design for a block print is usually the most 
diffeult part of the entire process. A good design must fit 





the shape of the block and must have a pleasing balance of 

light and dark areas. Lines that are too delicate, or details Everything about block printing seems to appeal 
that are too complicated have to be enlarged or simplified to junior high students. They sense that it is 
in view of the materials. Extra time spent in perfecting the a unique way to make a picture; they take pride 
design at this point has its reward in a finer block print in their ability to use linoleum block gouges; 
“Taig and they are capable of endless experimentation. 


Boys and girls quickly sense that block printing is a unique 


way of making a picture. It has its own limitations and its 
own satisfactions. It requires some patience and skill and 
a lot of enthusiasm. People in a hurry usually have a 
poorly cut block and a well cut finger to show for their 
haste. 





It is sometimes necessary to point out to the designer- 
printers that much of the block print’s quality exists be- 
cause of its textures. The surface should not be cut away 
completely. The small ridges that are left pick up ink and 
become an integral part of the design. Often these lines 
will add movement and direction to an otherwise static pic- 
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Rolling several colors or shades on brayer and 
| 


then on block produces_interesting print variety. 


ture. Experimentation with the variety of cutting tools will 
also show the many types of texture that can be obtained. 
Although most block prints are done in one value of a 
color, variations can be achieved that give the effect of 
two or more colors. Printing the uncut block shape first to 
make a solid color area and then the finished design over 
it is one method. Rolling several colors or shades of one 
color on the roller and then on the block to be printed also 
produces interesting results. 

Water-soluble inks are desirable for the speed with which 
they can be used and the ease with which they can be 
removed from tools or clothing. The basic colors may be 
mixed to form more subtle shades. Amounts of ink used 
may vary depending on the texture of the paper and the 
type of cutting on the block. 

Lack of a printing press should not discourage block print- 
ing. Foot pressure on the block placed on a cushion of 


Excitement of lifting print needs no description. It stimulates 
junior high students to higher and higher levels of inventiveness. 


newspaper or magazines will often produce the finest 
prints. 


Some students prefer to use carbon paper to transfer their 
designs to the block, while others like to sketch direct. 
Everyone finds that outlining the design with a small gouge 
avoids accidents later. This small channel often stops a 
larger tool from slicing away an important design area. 


The satisfactions in block printing are many for both stu- 
dent and teacher. The student sees a sketch grow from a 
few lines to a well designed print. His pleasure in using his 
tools skillfully and his reward in seeing the final product of 
his efforts are memorable experiences. The pleasure of 
printing is contagious in the classroom. The teacher’s satis- 
factions lie in seeing the student’s absorption and enjoy- 
ment in the work and the occasional pure delight that 
comes from watching insight translated into an artistic 
reality. bd 
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Eighth-grader shows pride in Aztec 
priest and authenticity of puppet s 
costume. Puppets are used to illu.- 
trate book display, others in group 
plays and to enliven Social Studie:. 





ILE H. JENKINS 


bd 


“Is that the bell? Surely it’s not time to clean up?” 

“Gee! Time sure flies in this class!” Such comments are 
frequently heard in art classes but | heard them more often 
than usual when my eighth-graders were making puppets 
recently, 

Since the beginning of time puppets have given pleasure to 
people of all ages in every part of the world. Children are 
especially delighted with hand puppets because they love 
the different antics they can make them do just by the 
wiggle of a finger or twist of a wrist. Place a puppet on 
your hand and you can make him nod his head in agrev- 
ment or signify displeasure by a quick shake of his heat. 
He can dance and take a bow and do any number of clever 
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1 Student models hands and head of puppet over 
1 cardboard cylinders that fit over her fingers. 


Puppets Chase Us 
Into the Liprary 


Students strive for authenticity in hand puppets, 


“learn a lot of interesting things in a few days! 


Next she sands smooth thoroughly dried parts, paints 
features using tempera color, then plans costume, cuts 
it from gaily-colored cloth to finish Hawaiian girl. 


tricks! For the few minutes a child has a puppet in his 
hand, he can be anyone his heart desires—an Indian Chief, 
a king or queen, Cinderella or even a Space Man! 


Puppets have been made from an innumerable variety of 
materials and they range in type of construction from the 
primitive hand carved wooden puppets to the very elabo- 
rate, mechanized, modern TV marionettes. One of the most 
successful media we have used to make hand puppets is a 
mixture of wheat paste (wallpaper paste) and very fine 
sawdust. This combination creates a lightweight and al- 
most indestructible material when dry. The proportions 
vary according to the thickness or thinness of the paste and 
type of sawdust. My instructions to the students were sim- 
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ply to add a little of each ingredient until they got a 
dough-like consistency that could be modeled like clay. We 
found it was easier to model when we used warm paste. 


Both the head and hands were modeled over cardboard 
cylinders which fit over the fingers. The shoulders were 
built out slightly so that the costume could be more easily 
attached later. The models had to be thoroughly dry before 
they could be sanded smooth enough to be painted. They 
dry best in warm sunlight or low temperature artificial 
heat. If set in a damp place they will mold or mildew while 
drying (which really doesn’t do any damage as the paint 
will cover it) but it causes apprehension among the stu- 
dents. (continued on page 43) 
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Cut-out action drawings are 
moved around on board 
as composition is planned. 


By MABEL KARR 
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Thrill of breaking something ''on purpose’ soon puts an end to 
children's timidity and reluctance to spoil shiny tile squares. 


In community that makes children's art integral part of new building 


mosaic mural inspires pride that stretches far beyond school walls. 


“Let's represent early days in Kansas with buffalo hunters.” 

“Let's show that Indians were the first people who lived here.” 

“We might do a farm. The school is being built right where a farm used to be.” 
“Since the school is named for her, why don’t we read some of Margaret Hill 


McCarter’s books and illustrate one of them?” 


I'd like to do Kansas industries and show airplanes, mills, oil wells and all the 
other things.” 


“We might make a picture of a little red schoolhouse to show a pioneer school.” 


“Transportation would be fun. I'd like to make big trucks and planes and things 
like that.” 

“Let's just do a design. Then we won't have to make pictures of anything.” 
All of these ideas and more were presented by fourth and fifth grade girls and 
boys when they found that they were to have the privilege of doing a foyer 
mural in the Margaret Hill McCarter Elementary School which opened in Sep- 
tember in Topeka, Kansas. They were interested in doing any kind of mural, but 
when they learned what kind of mural and how big it would be, their enthusiasm 
grew and grew. The work was to be completed during the summer months pre- 
ceding the opening of the school. 

What kind of mural would it be? Would they paint it on paper? No, that 
wouldn’t be permanent. Would they paint it on cloth or on wood, or right on the 
wall? No, they wouldn't even paint. 

Would the mural be done in chalk—nice soft bright chalk? No, it would |e 
done in something they had never used before, but something they had seen 
many times. They were shown domestic ceramic tile in many colors, the kind 
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Was it worth extra time such a major project requires? Answer lies in faces 
of children who see it for first time, return again and again to study it. 
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After talk of what they themselves like in “Outdoor Play" children get on floor with big paper, chalk or 
crayon and their own ideas. Occasionally one stands to act out motion or strike pose to help another artist. 
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Children use wooden paddles to spread mastic. Some choose only large pieces 
and others painstakingly hunt small ones. Their differences add to mural's charm. 


they had seen at home in bathrooms and kitchens and in school, too. 
But how could they make a mural with the tile squares? 


They were shown many broken pieces and told how they could be 
placed close together on a design to furnish color and form. It was fun 
and like a puzzle to lay pieces of the tile on a design drawn on a large 
piece of plywood. 


When the students learned how large the mural was to be, (nine feet by 


twelve) the excitement boomed and the choice of subject became para- 
mount. 


After much discussion, the historical, industrial and abstract themes 
were discarded in favor of a subject that would please the kindergarten 
and primary children who each fall would be entering the Margaret 
Hill McCarter School. These eager, wide-eyed youngsters would thrill 
to a picture story of children in “Outdoor Play”. 

Mrs. McCarter’s stories are for adults and do not lend themselves to 
illustrations for children. But running through her books is a deep love 
of the outdoors, a love shared by children everywhere. So “Outdoor 
Play” became the theme for the mural. 


After a brief discussion of things that they enjoyed doing in outdoor 
play, the children got down on the floor with big paper, pieces of chalk 
or crayon and their own ideas. 


Most of these fourth and fifth graders worked entirely from memory 
and imagination; some found help in other ways. Occasionally a child 
would stand and act out a movement, to feel how to draw. Or a friend 
would stand and take a pose to clear up some bothersome detail. Usually 
either of these brief poses gave the child artist the information and con- 
fidence he needed. But there was a third way. This was by consultation Student 


perseveres in tedicus 
with the young critics surrounding each worker—sometimes invited and 


clean-up of excess mastic, task that 
sometimes not. It took (continued on page 45) discourages less dedicated arti 
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Some students have patience to hunt just right piece for certain spot, others call it a fit, while 
a few young perfectionists would trim with tile cutters until each piece fitted exact specifications. 


View greets visitors entering foyer of Margaret Hill McCarter Elementary School in Topeka. 
Two children who helped bring it into being show it off to Delbert Graham, principal of school. 
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Corrugated paper challenges the creativity of teacher and 
student. The product’s texture, appearance and weight just 
naturally stimulate the youthful user to fashion objects— 
either real or fancied-—of everyday living, far-away lands 
or times long ago. 

A band of it decked with colorful feathers makes an admir- 
able Indian headdress. Cut a little wider in size and imagi- 
nation, it becomes a log stockade around a Pilgrim settle- 
ment or frontier Fort Apache. 


In the study of farming, corrugated can represent the 
furrows of plowed land. It becomes the springboard for a 
lesson in soil conservation and crop rotation. From corru- 
gated, too, barns and barnyard animals are easily fashioned 
and colored. The farmhouse gets a natural-looking tiled 
roof. It so well resembles slated or tiled roofing that it can 
be used in building model homes (equipped also with per- 
fect corrugated stairways) for a community exhibit. It can 
he used in miniature or in giant size for decorations in the 
school office, auditorium or classroom. 




















































You wouldn’t think anything could be concealed in chicken wire but 
this material holds many hidden possibilities for construction in the art 
room. For example, what was once a reindeer was changed into a horse 
(see photograph at left) by the simple expedient of removing its horns 
and adding mane, tail and saddle made of hemp rope. The May Queen. 
below, is capable of similar metamorphoses as the occasion demands. 
Her skirt is a cone shape, as is her bodice, and long rectangular strips 
have been attached to represent regally-sleeved arms. Neck and head are 
wire cylinders. White paint on the chicken wire gives her an ethereal 
look and the addition of strips of colorful cellophane suggests her royal 
gown.—Mary Bradley. 
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With its wrinkled look, corrugated simulates ridges and 
mountains for a lesson in geology and gives visual impact 
to an explanation of the folds of the earth. 

In art, corrugated permits unusual three-dimensional ef- 
fects. Pasted on stiff art paper together with textiles and 
other materials, it provides lines where needed, either in 
horizontal or vertical patterns. 

Corrugated paper is an excellent separator of finger paint- 
inzs and other art works that must be kept from sticking 
tovether when temporarily shelved. Corrugated can be a 





turnabout base for modeling clay, saving desk tops from 
damage. 
Primary grade children use it for practice in counting. 
placing counting sticks in each groove. It is often used for 
interesting sound effects in class plays and rhythm. band 


work, Or it can be a toy washboard. 


Corrugated makes unusual scrapbook covers, a stiff backing 
for charts you want to mount for classroom observation and 
a light, easily portable bulletin or display board. For these 
and many other uses, corrugated rings the bell. 








While unpacking art supplies one day, I was pleas- 
antly surprised to find hundreds of narrow packets 
of yellow, green and white paper strips that had 
been used as packing material. Thinking surely they 
could be used for twisting and bending, | laid them 
aside. Later Mrs. Eris Nutt, a fourth-grade teacher. 
had her class use the strips to create pictures by 
arranging them against black construction paper 
backgrounds. The effect was striking. Mrs. Nutt’s 
idea stimulated a demand and soon all were used 
some on dark backgrounds, some straight. some 
folded, twisted and bent, and some curled. The 
strips made clean neat grass for Easter pictures and 
baskets too. By visiting a printing company you 
can probably obtain an adequate supply of such 
strips for many activities. 

Another material we have located is single-strand 
copper wire covered with soft pliable plastic in a 
variety of colors. This, in pieces three inches to 
three or more feet long, we gathered from the Bell 
Telephone Company repair men. The wire bends 
freely but isn’t strong enough to stand except in a 
coil. It is interesting whether used flat or in 3-D. 
The wire is used in installing switchboards and the 
scrap pieces are ordinarily thrown away. You'll find 
that telephone repair men are happy to save the 
pieces for children’s use—Anna L. Brown, Art Su- 
pervisor, Bradley, Ill., Elementary Schools. 
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The local YMCA gave the sixth-grade basketball 
team of Norwood School (Birmingham, Ala.) a trip 
to Columbus, Miss. These three boys used the trip 


as a theme for a mural. They represented (1) get- 
ting on the bus and the place they stopped for ice 
cream, (2) the game and the members of the PTA 
who went along, and (3) the victory party cele- 
brating their return. All too often we overlook the 
opportunity to help children translate such an ex- 


Vary Bradley. 


perience into meaningful art work. 
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® How many children should be in a school class? 


The National Education Association, at its annual 
convention in Cleveland in June adopted a new stand- 
ard of 25 for elementary classes in basic subjects 
(reading, writing and arithmetic). This is five less 
children per class than NEA’s previous standard of 30, 
which has been accepted as the ideal size by most 
public school systems for many years. 


One result of the new standard, if adopted generally by 
public schools, will be to increase the nation’s need 
for new teachers by 200,000. It will also add 200,000 
classrooms to the nation’s shortage of school buildings. 


Since teachers’ salaries account for about three-fifths 
of school operating costs, the average class size is the 
most important factor in the school budget. A recent 
study estimated that nationally the cost of schools in- 
creases about a half-billion dollars a year each time 
the teacher-pupil ratio drops by one child. An exam- 
ple: where class sizes now average 34 in elementary 
grades, a new standard of 25 would require an addi- 
tional 1600 teachers and classrooms. It is reported 
that class sizes last year averaged 32.7 in cities over 
100,000 population and 30.1 in all cities. 

Setting a standard class size for maximum efficiency in 
instruction and pupil achievement has long been one of 
educators’ most difficult problems. Teachers generally 
agree that children learn more in small classes. But 
they do not have many factual research studies to back 
up their opinions. Most research on the subject shows 
little relationship between pupil achievement and class 
size. 

Of 73 studies reported by the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, about 40 percent favored larger classes 
and 22 percent smaller classes. 

In explaining the NEA’s new class-size standard, 
James E. Russell, secretary of the NEA’s Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, said that the action was 
based on the generally accepted opinion of teachers 
rather than research. 


With 600,000 members, the NEA is the nation’s larg- 
est professional organization. Its opinion on educa- 
tional matters is generally followed by local groups of 
teachers and many school board members. 


® Lois Lord, art teacher at the New Lincoln School 
in New York, reports that the Children’s Creative 
Center in the United States Pavilion at the Brussels 
Fair was an outstanding attraction. This children’s 
center, designed by Victor D’Amico, Director of 
Education, Museum of Modern Art, attracted more 
than one hundred children from all parts of Europe 
each day. Adults were able to view the children through 
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porthole windows in the walls and from a viewing gal- 
lery which looked down into the studio workshop. 


“The creative art activities were new to most of the 
children and they responded enthusiastically and 
gratefully to the ideas and the variety of activities 
offered them.” Miss Lord said that when left on their 
own the tendency of the children was to make the 
usual clichés, both in painting and collage, but with 
motivation and guidance she and the staff were able 
to stimulate personal and inventive expression. 


Reporters, photographers, and teachers from all parts 
of the world were constant visitors to the Center where 
they were impressed with the children’s delight and the 
quality of their work. Papers, magazines and trade 
journals carried news of the Center and on Sunday. 
May 4, Omnibus featured the Children’s Center in its 
TV coverage of the fair. 


® The public is still reading and loudly discussing the 
shortages in and the rising cost of education. Impor- 
tant articles appeared in many national magazines 
during the summer months when many teachers were 
out of the country or out of touch with usual publica- 
tions. You might want to check these: 


“School Fables and Facts” by Raymond Moley in 
Newsweek, July 7, is a pertinent statement on the ris- 
ing cost of education and government subsidy of pub- 
lic education. Mr. Moley cites the authoritative volume 
School Needs in the Decade Ahead by Roger Freeman. 
This study points out that public education in 1956 
received $14.2 billion, the largest expenditure for any 
public service except national defense. This amount 
was equal to the next two items combined. The rise in 
the cost of education from 1952-56 equaled more than 
half the increase in all public expenditures, federal. 
state and local. 


But what are we getting for our money? Mr. Freeman 
concludes that while we are spending more and more 
money we are getting less and less in quality. 

And in the July 14 issue of the same publication the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund is quoted as stating that 
“All of the problems of the schools lead us back sooner 
or later to one basic problem—financing.” 


Mr. Moley cites as the major increase in expenditures: 
(1) Inefficient use of teachers’ time and school plant: 
(2) excessive cost of construction by the addition of 
excessive accessories for community use; (3) the dilu- 
tion of the curriculum with extraneous courses (beauty 
care, junior homemaking for boys, square-dancing, 
fly-casting, etc.). 

In the New Republic, July 7, Ben Shahn is interviewed 
in an engrossing manner by Henry Brandon. in an 
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article titled “They Begin To Make 
Too Much Money Too Soon”. Typical 
question: “Do you think the artist in 
this country is still suspect, as he was 
sometime ago?” Shan’s answer: Yes, 
[ think the artist is still very much 
suspect. | think that it took 20 years 
carefully paying my bills on time for 
me to receive acceptance in a little 
community like ours here.” 

Ani an article of great importance 
to ll teachers who are “short credits 
for certification” appears in the July 
issie of Atlantic; “The Certification 
Ra: ket”. 

Th. case for certification is presented 
by Daniel Tanner, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, San Francisco State 
Coilege. Replying further to the con- 
troversial April article by Lydia 
Stout, Florida teacher. are articles 
wrieen by John R. Berry, Dean, 
School of Education, University of 
Micmi. and by Hildegard Cum- 
mings, Pullman. Washington. 


® |f you want better TV programs. 
write or wire your Congressman, or 
Chairman Oren Harris (D-Ark) of 
the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in behalf of 
Hk-12177. This is a companion to a 
Senate bill (S-2119) to give the 
states up to a million dollars each 
with which to build stations for edu- 
cational TV. The remarkable thing 
is that it passed the Senate without 
a negative vote on May 29. Now it is 
up to the House. The Eisenhower 
Administration is against the bill and 
the private TV networks are report- 
edly fighting it behind the scenes. 
Liberal Representative Stewart Udall 
(D-Ariz) has introduced the House 
version. He urges educators in par- 
ticular to help get the bill out of the 
Harris committee in order to get a 
floor vote. e 





Puppets 
(continued from page 35) 


The final step was to create costumes 
for the puppets. The material for this 
came from mothers’ scrap boxes 
gay colored prints, somber dark col- 
ors. bits of lace, yarn, embroidery. 
heads, buttons. Almost anything had 
a possible use. 

Our puppets had a special purpose. 
hey were to represent the types of 
people being studied in Social Studies 
classes. Thus we had _ Indians 
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squaws, warriors, chiefs. Eskimos 
emerged complete with fur parkas. 
There were Mexicans, Hawaiians and 
Orientals, Jesuit and Aztec priests, as 
well as frontiersmen and even negro 
slaves. When the puppets were fin- 
ished the students took them to their 
Common Learnings rooms to be used 
later in group plays and individual 
talks to further illustrate and explain 
historical and geographical facts. 

As you can see, the whole problem re- 
quired some individual research 
work, for how can you model the fea- 
tures of an Eskimo, an Indian or a 
Mexican unless you know something 
about the identifying features of the 
face? How can you paint the face 
unless you know the color of the 
skin? How can you make his costume 
unless you know the type of clothes 
they wear? 

One students expressed it this way: 
“Well! I didn’t know there was so 
much to learn about Alaska and Es- 
kimos! I’ve sure learned a lot of 
interesting things in a few days—and 
all because | wanted to make my 
puppet look like an Eskimo!” ° 
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art 


DREMEL MOTO-SHOP 
designed for classroom use 


Moto-Shop is the safest, most versatile power tool 
ever developed for the art classroom. Actually it’s 


five tools in one — a jig saw with a 
to which you connect a disc sander, 
buffing 


wer take-off 
nch grinder, 


wheel, and flexible shaft. You can cut wood, 


plastic, metal; sand and drill; polish jewelry, engrave, 
remove stilt marks, carve wood — and hundreds of 
other jobs. Lightweight, portable. Can be set up right 


in the class room. A professional 


wer tool that will 


stimulate creativity. Now used in hundreds of schools. 
Model 571 Moto-Shop Uig Saw with Disc Sander) - $33.95 
Model 572 Moto-Shop (with all attachments above) 49.95 
Attachments, if purchased separately- - - - - 19.95 
SEE YOUR POWER TOOL DEALER, or write for 


Foolproof blade guard makes it 
safe for even lower elementary 
grades. No exposed belts or pulleys 


FREE catalog and school testimonials. 
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CREATIVITY—A COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY ON CREATIVITY IN ENGINEERING, 
SCIENCE, BUSINESS AND THE ARTS, 
Prepared by Deutsch and Shea, Incorporated, 
Industrial Relations News, New York, 1958, 
$2.00. 


Industry, education and the arts have been intensely 
preoccupied with the character of and means for crea- 
tivity for the past few years. Seminars, workshops and 
conferences have been held to explore all the facets of 
creative action and to exchange information about 
them. Research foundations have been admirably sup- 
portive for investigations on the subject. As the result 
of much of this activity, there have been published a 
number of brochures and articles. Few books specifi- 
cally on creativity have as yet appeared, although there 
is a rich lode of related material. For this reason, a 
bibliography on creativity is of great value. 

The research consultants Deutsch and Shea, Incorpo- 
rated, have compiled a bibliography purportedly as 
balanced and as complete as one can be. The section 
on the arts in interesting, but not as extensive as the 
material pertaining to industrial design and science. 
Some of the material on creativity in the sciences 
should be required reading for the art educator in the 
age of Sputnik-inspired, science-oriented curricula. It 
is heartening that engineering, science and business 
are as keenly concerned about the nature of creativity 
as those of us in the arts. 


CREATING WITH PAPER by Pauline Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, 1958, $6.50. 


Many books on the uses of paper in art have been 
written in recent years, but few have the merits of 
Pauline Johnson’s new book, Creating With Paper. It 
is at once imaginative, informative and stimulating. 
While the author restricts her creative uses of paper in 
this book to folding, cutting, tearing, bending and 
scoring, readers will be fascinated by the possibilities 
that are open to them. Paper mache, paper for paint- 
ing and printing and other uses are not included. 
Creating with Paper is unique in the freshness and 
comprehensiveness in its approach. 

Paper is one of the materials that is available regard- 
less of budget limitations. Miss Johnson suggests the 
uses of a wide variety of papers and cardboard avail- 
able in any community. Experimentation with this 
material, the author believes, leads to many new dis- 
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coveries. Although a number of techniques are in- 
cluded, each use is sutgested only as a threshold to 
solving a creative problem in paper. Excellent photo- 
graphs of creative work in paper generously illustrate 
the text. In many countries, paper serves a festive or 
commemorative purpose. Decorative paper work of 
Japan, Finland, and Mexico is illustrated. The hand- 
some format and organization of the text are other 
merits of Creating With Paper. 


ART ALWAYS CHANGES—How to Understand Mod- 
ern Painting, by Ray Bethers, Hastings House. 
Publishers, Incorporated, 41 East 50th Street. 
New York 22, New York, 1958, $3.95. 


For those laymen who seek a guide to understanding 
modern painting, Ray Bethers has written Art Always 
Changes. This is the fourth book of a similar purpose 
that he has written. The author believes that more 
people can understand the paintings of today through 
the paintings of yesterday. To illustrate his thesis, he 
has painted many versions of the same subject, in this 
instance a cast iron stove, to show a particular atti- 
tude, style or period. The author’s paintings, ranging 
from impressionism to abstract expressionism, illus- 
trate and describe each approach. For some un- 
explained reason, among the sections devoted to each 
period or movement in art, there is a section on under- 
standing children’s art. Mr. Bethers makes some rather 
questionable and positive statements about children’s 
art expression. For example, he tells us “one can often 
tell boys’ drawings of houses from girls’ because girls 


like to draw curtains in windows”! 


Art Always Changes was designed for an audience that 
would presumably be visually perceptive and quick to 
grasp subtle differences pointed out to them. At times. 
however, technical terms and visually sophisticated 
ideas are injected without explanation. A secondary 
school student who is studying different approaches to 
painting, might find this guide useful because of its 
simplification of the various approaches. 


PAPIER MACHE by Lillian Johnson, David McKay 
Company, Incorporated, 55 Fifth Avenue. 
New York 3, New York, 1958, $3.95. 


Lillian Johnson, author of Papier Mache, is a former 
sculptor and teacher of children’s art classes. She has 
also created papier mache displays for the windows of 
Fifth Avenue stores. In these experiences she has 
found many ways of working in the medium. Two 
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principal processes, the positive 
method and the negative method, are 
suggested. Additive processes using 
wide armatures are also described. 
Two sections of the book, devoted to 
the use of papier mache for puppets 
and the making of paper mache clay, 
would be useful information for the 
classroom. The format and text are 
simple and well organized. 


School With View 


(continued from page 38) 





some guidance to keep the criticism 
to a minimum so that the sketching 
experience would be fun and the re- 
sults spontaneous. 


Ai this stage the mosaic work could 
speedily have been completed, but 
there was no room in the school for 
such a large process. And anyway 
school was closing for the summer. 
This first step had aroused so much 
enthusiasm that more than 100 chil- 
dren signed up to help during vaca- 
tion. 


The next step was even more fun. 
The tile company delivered box after 
box of 4x4-inch tiles in lovely blues. 
greens, yellows, pinks, browns and 
reds, plus black and white. The thrill 
of breaking something “on purpose” 
soon ended the reluctance some felt 
in spoiling the beautiful shiny 
squares. With hammers from home, a 
supply of newspapers and many small 
corrugated boxes, the children were 
ready to go to work. The afternoons 
spent outdoors passed rapidly with 
each child choosing and breaking the 
color he wished. 

For safety, all tiles were broken in- 
side a heavy folded newspaper. The 
glazed side was placed down to avoid 
chipping the glaze. The larger pieces 
were dumped into a scrap box. Many 
of the smaller pieces were used later 
in the large mural and in small mo- 
saic projects. 

The children found this work simple 
and satisfying. Two types of children 
needed guidance. Those who sought 
to excel left the tile in too large sec- 
tions, in order to finish first and start 
another color. Some who needed emo- 
tional release enjoyed it so much that 
they almost pulverized the first few 
tiles. 

After the workout of breaking the 
tile the group settled down to the 
problem of design. The lumber com- 
pany delivered three 4x9-foot panels 
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of 34-inch plywood. These were 
placed on sawhorses in the shady 
school yard. The sketches were stud- 
ied and many were chosen and cut 
out in paper doll fashion, then placed 
on the panels and moved here and 
there until these paper children, en- 
gaged in many activities, formed an 
all-over pattern. Then the figures 
were drawn directly onto the boards. 
The open spaces between the action 
figures were filled in with birds, but- 
terflies and animals—some large and 
some small—all gay and greatly ad- 
mired by the other children. 

Real excitement came with the next 
step—the actual laying of the mosaic. 
Each child chose the place he wanted 
to work and the colors of the tile he 
wanted to use. He was supplied with 
a wooden paddle for spreading and an 
empty juice can full of tile mastic. 
Then skirts, blue shirts, 
blouses, pony-tails and crew cuts de- 
veloped rapidly in charming color 
and gay abandon as the tile frag- 
ments were glued in place. 


jeans, 


The children used two methods. The 
“eager beavers” spread the mastic 
over a small area and quickly pushed 
the broken tile tesserae into it. The 
more cautious “perfectionists” spread 
the mastic carefully onto each piece 
of tile and pressed it into place. 

The children were cautioned to ad- 
here each piece firmly to the wood 
and to keep mastic off the glazed sur- 
face as much as possible. 

The greatest working difficulty was to 
visualize how the mural would look 
when standing vertically. The room 
where the work was done was too low 
to stand the panels upright, so all the 
work had to be done horizontally. 
The tile mosaic finally was completed, 
with the exception of small areas 
marked by the architect for bolting 
to the walls, and along the edges 
where the would join  to- 
gether. The tile company carefully 
transported the panels to the school 
and secured them to the wall with 
both mastic and bolts. Now the chil- 
dren covered completely the bare 
areas left for bolting and joining. 


panels 


Some mastic left on the tile surface 
was scraped off with razor-blade type 
scrapers. This job was tedious but 
the children persevered, working 
from ceiling to floor. on ladders, 
standing, sitting, and some almost 
flat on their tummies. 


The grouting, a job for experts, was 
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done by the tile setters who added 
soft gray sand to the white plaster, as 
a complement to the gay colors of the 
mural. 


How long did the project take? The 
actual time spent, in addition to the 
drawing sessions in the classrooms, 
covered a two-week period, with 
children working in two two-hour 
shifts each day. There were six to 12 
children in each shift. Every bit of 
work time was before school opened 
in the fall, but even on Saturdays and 
Labor Day the children seemed eager 
to come. 


What did it cost? About the same as 
an ordinary tiled wall. Except for the 
grouting, all of the work was done by 
the children and it was play for them, 
each step a new and thrilling experi- 
ence. 

Was it worth the extra time required 
for such a major project? The an- 
swer is to be seen in the faces of lit- 
tle children as they stand back and 
look at all the fun pictured in shiny 
tiles—or as they search out the 
flowers, the rabbits, the birds and the 
dogs. 

The answer came from the approval 
of the men present at its installation 
—the architects, the tile workers and 
the photographers who were so in- 
terested in and so appreciative of the 
children’s work. 

The answer comes each day from the 
children who worked on it and who 
love to look at it and touch it as they 
pass, and from the parents who take 
pride in the work of their children. 
To the art consultants, perhaps the 
most gratifying experience of all was 
the realization that they are a part 
of a community in which parents, 
teachers, board members, administra- 
tors and architects can unite to make 
child art an integral part of the beau- 
tiful new buildings dedicated to fur- 
thering the growth of children. ° 
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Regional Co-Sponsors 

Through the cooperation of art edu- 
cators and civic-minded local institu- 
tions, many parts of the country have 
their own regional exhibitions from 
which outstanding work is chosen for 
the national exhibition. For example 
in Arizona, the Valley National Bank 
and Phoenix College of Phoenix 
sponsor a regional show. In west- 
ern Missouri and four Kansas coun- 
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(Write in number 33 on Inquiry Card) 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


chi, 


Free catal 
trated exa 


CHIP CA 
heeded for 
tarved boo 











aS es ae 





R P DECORATIVE FOILS 
@ R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
@ R P Base Metal 
@rReu ded Foil (expandable) 
Send for free samples 


RESEARCH vasoucts CORPORATION 
1015 E. hi Madi 10, Wisconsin 














(Write in number 15 on Inquiry Card) 





COPPER ENAMELING 


NEW! Step by Step Lessons 
—perfect for regular, or adult 
classes . . . ages 8 to 80! Each 
lesson makes FINISHED PIECE. 


FREE! Send for folders describing 
course... and for FREE CATA- 
LOG, fully illustrated, 112 pages 
of Enameling & Jewelry Supplies. 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 


300 S.W.17th Ave., Miami, Flo., Dept. AA-10 

















(Write in number 38 on Inquiry Card) 


chip carving “~ catalog 


Free catalog of items for chip carving—supplies. Illus 
trated examples, instructions, and procedure included 


tr CARVING STARTER SET includes everything 


ed for “know how’’ and to make a handsome chip 
- = Of } 


serve “d box. Order Set No. 675 . -50 ea. postpaid. 


BALSAM SANDUSKY, onto 


(Write in number 13 on saben sentned 


CRAFTOOLS 
for 
PRINTMAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


JAPANESE BARENS 
PRINTING. BRUSHES 
HANDMADE PAPERS 
ETCHING PRESSES 
PRINTING PRESSES 
LITHO ‘STONES 
Send for Complete 
Catalog of Supplies for 
ETCHING © LITHOGRAPHY 
WOODBLOCK PRINTING and 





FREE WALL CHARTS 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 
DEPT. AA1O 


396 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 
(Write in number 32 on inquiry Card) 


OCTOGER, 1958 


| ties, Emery, Bird and Thayer Co. 


sponsor a show. In Portland, Oregon, 


Lipman Wolfe & Company provide | 


space and facilities for a regional ex- 
hibit. In sponsored areas such as 
these, there are two groups for en- 
trants based on grade in school: 
Group | is for students in Grades 7, 
8 and 9. Group II is for students in 
Grades 10, 11 and 12. 


Unsponsored Areas 

In an area where there is no regional 
exhibition, of course there can be no 
selection by regional judges as in 
sponsored areas. Since space and 
handling facilities do not permit a 
large volume of unscreened entries, 
art work sent to national headquar- 
ters in New York is necessarily lim- 
ited to Group II composed of stu- 
dents in Grades 10, 11 and 12 who 
are taking art in high school. Also, 
work must be carefully screened by 
their teachers to be sure that there 
are no more entries than 10 per cent 
of the total of enrolled art students. 
For example, in a school of 100 art 
students, the total number of entries 
submitted may not exceed 10. A 
scholarship portfolio, however, may 
be submitted as one entry and there 
is no limit on photography entries. 
Entry Dates 

There is always an entry deadline, 
usually set for about March 15. 
Teachers should send to Scholastic 
Magazines Art Awards, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 35, N. Y. after 
January 1 for the exact number of 
entry blanks they need, specifying 
whether they wish art or photography 


entry blanks. 7 


Salute to Creative Youth 

Seven outstanding high school seniors 
were honored at a “Salute to Creative 
Youth” dinner in New York on June 
5, 1958, at the Hotel Roosevelt. The 
dinner heralded the opening of Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ 31st National High 
School Art Exhibition. The seven s‘u- 
dents were: 

Laura Edwards, age 18, U. S. Grant 
High School, Portland, Ore-—Ameri- 
can Artist National Scholarship win- 
ner (a grant of $500 to the candidate 
showing a combination of outstand- 
ing creative ability and high aca- 
demic standing); also Award in 


Opaque Water Colors, $25. 


Patricia Hunsicker, age 17, James 
Ford Rhodes High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio—Scholarship to Cleveland In- 
stitute of Art; Strathmore Award in 
Lead Pencil Drawing, $50; Strath- 





where would I 
get color slides of 
the world’s art 
of every era? 


from the 

educator- 
recommended 
archives of the 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
COLOR SLIDE CO.! 


VY 14,000 Master Slides of the 
World’s Art in Color. 

250,000 Color Slides in stock 
for immediate delivery. 

V Slides mounted in glass and 
labeled, in paper mounts, or as 
unmounted film. (For economy 
buyers who mount their own, we 
supply film cut to fit any 2” x 2” 
mount or mask.) 

Selection Service: you may 
obtain unmounted Color Slides 
which you are invited to examine 
before placing your order. 
Unique variety of “survey 
course” slide packages. 

Free quality Slide Projectors 
given with “collection” purchases. 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


This new Art Compendium & Color Slide 
Reference Index 24 individually 


14,000 
got works art 


and clsanification - 
it’s a “must” for Ae and 
ae in art no gS: 
some binder (a $2 value) and 

aide — aif Cor just SO! Lantos eiter, 
today! 


a gl Color Slide Inc. 
23 'W. toed St NYC 
Pl complete Art Compendium 
0 ean nd coe and special binder — 
0 I enclose $5 
0 Bill me for $5 plus postage 


0 Please send me further information on 
your art slide service. 


(Write in number 3 on Inquiry Card) 





in THE '@) 
cat weecrion® 


Seenae Use q-MONEY molds in your 
aettone een Art Craft Projects 


PIN-MONEY Plaster Casting | 


is both interesting and 
educational. 


PIN-MONEY offers a wide 
range of subject matter. 


PIN-MONEY fits inte your 

class room needs. 

Leeds Swesle Prodects,inc. 362 Wart trie Street, Chicege 10, ii 
_ (Wire in number 28 on inquiry Cord) 


“CURIOSA” {.. 


AND GEMS 
For crafts & jewelry 


Fetish Beads; Black Star; Sapphires; 
Thunder ; Glyptic Glass 
; rough; Sharks teeth; 





Stones; 
Dancer’s Bells; ivory skulls; coral 
branches; ; Coco-Bolo; 


SEND 25« Lignum vitae; Elephant Ivory; 
NOW FOR Buffalo horn; Precious Na:c; 
FASCINATING Jewelry kits; we Craft 
ILLUSTRATED tools; Gem lore; 
CATALOS Lapis Lazuli; | Chrysocolla; 
Hurry! Tourmalines; 100’s of semi- 
It's Unique! ! precious stones and Exotic 
things. 


All at amazingly low prices. 


SAM KRAMER 


AA-29 West 8 Street New York City 











(Write in number 29 on Inquiry Card) 





INSTRUCTORS AND 
STUDENTS LIKE 


Sing 


ZZ Vi fpyif Ai Snows 
BECAUSE THEY’RE SO 
EASY TO USE! 


Apply 
Color 
Te 
: Brilliant 


— 


= 


- For 
Brush —— 


tn 
Water 


I 
Dip ; 

' Work More 

1 Surface ; Water 
Semi-solid siti of highly concen- 
trated pigment in 24 brilliant colors. 
Can be applied to almost any sur- 
face. Regular and “Biggie” Size 
Cakes and Sets. Makes arts and 
crafts more fun than ever. Send 
for Free Sample and Bulletin AA- 
37. Give name, address and name 
of school. 


OUR 62nd YEAR OF PROGRESS 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGSD HEIGHTS ILL 


+ Mat * Mag 


(Write in number 21 on Inquiry Card) 





| more Award in Greeting Card De- 


sign, $50; Award in Black Drawing 
Ink, $25; Honorable Mention in 
Mixed Media. 

Ronald Schwerin, age 17, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Scholarship to Pratt Institute; 
Hallmark Honor Prize in Black Ink, 
$100; Award in Opaque Water Col- 
ors, $25; Award in Colored Ink 
Drawing, $25. 

Bert Markland, age 18, Cass Techni- 
cal High School, Detroit, 
Scholarship to Chouinard Art Insti- 
tute; Award in Black Ink Drawing, 
$25; Award in Lead Pencil Drawing, 
$25; Award in Posters, $25. 

Iris Korenman, age 17, Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—Scholarship to Pratt Institute; 
Hallmark Honor Prize in Opaque 
Water Color, $100; Honorable Men- 
tion in Linoleum Block Printing. 


Robert Rojas, age 17, Abraham Lin- 
coln High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Scholarship to Modern School of 
Fashion and Design; Award in Post- 
ers, $25; Award in Fashion Design, 
Medal; Award in Textile Design, $25. 
Anne Blumenfeld, age 17, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, 
N. Y.—Scholarship to Tyler School 
of Fine Arts of Temple University; 
Hallmark Honor Prize in Oils, $100; 
Award in Oils, $25; Honorable Men- 
tion in Mixed Media. 


What About High School 

Art Competitions? 

In recent years there has been con- 
siderable discussion among art edu- 


| cators regarding the values of art 


competitions in our schools. Some 
city systems frown on competitions of 
any kind. Many are strongly opposed 
to any type of competition that in- 
volves prizes and awards at the ele- 
mentary level. Apparently, however, 
most of the large city school systems 
believe there is a place for art compe- 
litions at the secondary level. Cer- 
tainly the Scholastic Art Awards are 
widely recognized today as a success- 
ful and desirable part of the high 
school art program. 


It should be noted that Scholastic Art 
Awards has had the continuous ap- 
proval of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals for many 
years. Perhaps the true value of this 
program is the encouragement and 
recognition it gives to thousands of 
serious and hard-working boys and 
girls throughout the nation. ° 


Mich.— | 


TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


ow _tisnataates Catal 

ibes and prices al the 
poral is and sup. 
Plies yout ie need. For 
school 


crafts — art course: “4 


"reed, ete. 
a + AMMMETT e. 
266 Main St. 
i Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 
(Write in number 10 on Inquiry Card) 





TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
# TILE TRIVETS 
© TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 
© WOODEN FRAMES 


Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List Ne. AA 


| SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 
(Write in number 17 on Inquiry Card) 








The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER'S WHEEL 


Write for FREE information 
H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 


Route Two, Dept. AA, Crestline, Ohio 








(Write in number 37 on Inquiry Card) 





Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


(Write in number 24 on Inquiry Card) 


REE WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 
FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% -53% OFF siz =. 
Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 


Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 


Write for free samples and cataleg. 
UTRECHT LINENS we Wot Pooks 
‘enufocturers 


& Distributors 
(Write in number 20 on Inquiry Card) 








ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 











Availa 











GETTING RESULTS? 
FLO ‘ PAQUE America’s Most Versatile Colors 


does the job where all others have failed. A tool, not 


. Master Kit 
$3.55. Jr. Kit $2.15. Money Back Guarantee. At your 
deaier or from. 


Floquil, Dept. AAX, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


(Write in number 9 on inquiry Card) 

















FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to en- 
rich and vitalize textbook teaching are listed 
in the New, 1958 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Selective-Authoritative-Easy-to-Use 
Available for $6.50 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Randolph, Wis. 





= 








(Write in number 7 on Inquiry a 

YOU Me Our high royalty—low adie 
complete program can help you 
join Comet's list of widely 
recognized and successful 

BOOK outhors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 

Cc AN is COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. AA10, 200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 


(Witte t aunber 5 en tnquiry Card) 


ANIMATED CARTOON 
Art 5 pageael : 








Offers simple formula for two-dimen- 
sional designing: basic shapes, styliza- 
tion, exaggeration, distortion. 


Shows effective ways of obtaining 
space and distance in drawing and 
Painting. 
EACH FILM: 10 MIN. COLOR-SOUND 
SALE $100.00, RENT $5.00 
ORDER TODAY! 








BAILEY Seichith INC. 


6509 De Longpre Ave, Hollyw 





(Write in number 26 on Inquiry Card) 


OCTOBER, 1958 


Shop Talk 


(continued from page 4) 


CRAFTSMEN presses are definitely not 
toys. They are built on exactly the same 
principle as presses used in all printing 
establishments. With a simple set-up avail- 
able from CRAFTSMEN, students can 
learn to set a “stick” of type; assemble a 
type “form” in the “chase”; apply ink to 
the press plate; position paper correctly, 
feed the press by running paper into it— 
then one press of the lever and the job is 
done. Incidentally, you can print from 
linoleum block plates on a CRAFTSMEN 
press. For more information write No. 180 
on your Inquiry Card. 


A new tape, adhesive on both sides, that 
sticks to all surfaces except fingers is now 
on the market. Manufactured by Thomp- 
son-Winchester Co., Inc., whose STIK- 
TACKS you're probably using, the new 
product called BASE-TAPE is perfect for 
mounting pictures, window decorations or 
displaying signs, notices, bulletins, etc. It 
eliminates tacks and glue. You simply ap- 
ply the tape to any clean dry surface, 
place your picture, sign, etc., on the tape 
and press with finger tips. The object will 
stay in place indefinitely. Best of all, 
BASE-TAPE cannot harm walls, woodwork 
or paper nor the material displayed. It may 
be easily removed (leaving no trace) and 
used over and over again. For more infor- 
mation on STIK-TACKS and BASE-TAPE, 


write No. 181 on your Inquiry Card. 


Another first for PAPER MATE is a 
ball point pen with its own ink eraser. 
Named “Schoolmate”’, the long, thin ball 
point pen carries its eraser on top and fea- 
tures a newly developed “twist” retractable 
point, and comes in a wide range of colors. 
For more information write in No. 182 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


For your free copy of an extensive list 
of small color prints to fit your art appre- 


ciation plans write in No. 183 on your, 


Inquiry Card. 


As of October 1 TEPPING STUDIO of- 
fers actual wholesale dealer discounts to 
schools on any order given in the name of 
the school. Handling only the highest 
quality and top brands, TEPPING now 
claims to offer the lowest prices on art 
supplies in entire country. TEPPING also 
puts out large instructional catalogs, pro- 
fusely illustrated, containing much “how- 
to-do-it” information and hints of practical 
value for the teacher of ceramics, mosaics 
and copper enameling. For information on 
TEPPING supplies to enliven your art 
program, write No. 184 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


A “tote box” may be the answer to your 
supply storage problems. The new MODU- 
BOX has adjustable dividers to be inserted 
into ribbed wall indentations, thus creat- 
ing separate compartments from one inch 
square up. The variety of compartment 
sizes makes MODUBOX ideal for storing 
many different materials. Formed of a dur- 
able rubber-based plastic, in one piece, 
MODUBOX is acid-, alkali- and grease- 


Make Your Classroom 
Lessons Come... 


ye 


vi 


‘- ~ P) 


iput an idea 
ities when 
ating 32- 
Art and 
last and 
ect and 

ing les- 
ideas 


sample 
10 yeors 
duct has 


And, you will rl 
of Permoplast 
this nonhardenings 


been the standard 

AMERICAN AR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 24, AMIANA / Dept. J-10 
50¢ pogpaid, “Art and 


irmoplast @nd Amaco."’ En- 
Ds, coins)./ 
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Croft Activities #rithy 
closed find (si 
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jease print 
Street 





fe State 


School 
(Write in number 1 on Inquiry Card) 




















ueron auest® & AsSESTOS CO. 
TetntOm, © 4. 








MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 








(Write in number 18 on inquiry Card) 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
COIT’S PEN KIT 


4 Pens & 2 Bottles of Ink 















Easier Poster Lettering 
Writes clear, sharp strokes 
Can’t smudge or spread 






Instruction sheet 


FREE and price list. 


BRIDGEPORT PEN CO., Box 892A, Bpt., Ct. 
(Write in number 27 on inquiry Cord) 
















Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
0% royalties, na- 
tional] advertising, publicity. and ——-* 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AX 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


(Write in number 8 on Inquiry Card) 








per 


SCHOOL P ART 









sit, 





Over 5,500 fine arts 
subjects available both 
as slides and as prints. 
All prints 5%. by 8 
inches, 2/2 cents each. 
Free sample prints and 
brochures of special se- 
lections. 

Complete 204-page cat- 
alog, 50 cents. 


| THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Fine Arts Reproductions for Over Half a Century 
15 Brattle Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 





FOR ALL AGES | 








(Write in number 19 on Inquiry Card) 













THEME: “OUR TOWN" is the theme of 
the exhibition. Here is a fine opportunity 
to encourage careful observation. Chil- 
dren will discover endless possibilities 
for pictorial compositions based on their 
own community. 


ELIGIBILITY: Any child in a public, pri- 
vate or parochial school in the United 
States from kindergarten through grade 
eight is eligible to submit paintings. 


MATERIALS: Paintings may be made on 
any type of paper or cardboard. Any art 
medium that will not smear may be used 
—crayons, inks, water color or a combi- 
nation of media. 













SIZE: Maximum size for a painting is 
18x24 inches. While there is no minimum 
size, children are encouraged to use 
large paper (preferably 18x24) and fill 
the space with full, brilliant color. 





ing Exhibition Service, Smithsonian Institution, 


RULES FOR ENTERING EXHIBITION 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Sponsors 3rd National Exhibition of American Child Art 


“OUR TOWN” 


Outstanding paintings to be shown in May, 1959 at Galerie St. Etienne, 
New York City. Available on loan after July 1, 1959, by writing Travel- 


Washington, D. C. 


MATTING: The work submitted should 
not be matted. Arts and Activities will 
provide mats for each picture included 
in the exhibition. 


IDENTIFICATION: To be eligible for 
the exhibition, each entry must have 
printed on the reverse side the title of 
the picture, the name of the child, his 
age, grade, school, name of teacher, city 
and state. This is important. Be sure this 
information is plainly shown on the back 
of each painting. 


MAILING: All pictures must be mailed 


flat between heavy cardboards. They 
must be mailed postpaid and post- 
marked not later than February |, 1959, 


to: 
F. Louis Hoover, Editor 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES EXHIBITION 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 











proof, will not chip, break or splinter. Its 
rolled edges allow for a sure grip, making 
the “tote box” safe and easy to clean and 
carry. The boxes stack for maximum -tor- 





















age in minimum space. Available in riore 
than 60 standard sizes and depths, MODU- 
BOXES can also be made to your spr cifi- 
cations. For further information, write No. 
185 on your Inquiry Card. 






An all-purpose knife called the “1001” 
is getting a lot of praise from crafts:nen 
who claim no other re-blade knife «om- 
pares with it for easy, exact writtling, chis 
eling or cutting. Keen, ever-sharp, 
ready, thanks to its tempered, surgical 
steel blades, the lightweight “1001” ha- an 
exclusive patented high polish chuck that 
simplifies removal and insertion of blades 
and keeps them firmly locked in place, | 
For information on “1001” and other craft 
tools, write No. 186 on your Inquiry Card, 


«ver- 


The basic craft wares you need are all 


available from one single source, O-P 
CRAFT CO., whose new catalog is just 
off the press. For your free copy, write 


No. 187 on your Inquiry Card. 








Magic in Mosaics is the name given to a 
new project launched by Illinois’ famous 
Haege Potteries. In keeping with the “do- 
it-yourself” mosaic trend, Haeger has made 
available coast-to-coast hand-crafted tiles in 
42 colors and a variety of textures. Char- 
acteristic of all Haeger products, the rain- 





palette of colors affords superb 
choices along with textural variations. The 
tiles come in four and one-quarter inch 
squares scored on the back so they can 
easily be broken by hand into 36 squares 
or nipped into smaller pieces and shapes. 
For more information on “Magic in Mo 
saics” write No. 188 on your Inquiry Card. 


bow 


Adhesive problems? A famous rubber j 
cement manufacturer maintains labore 
tories to develop and test adhesives for 
bonding plastic, steel, wood, cork, g!ass 
rubber, aluminum, Masonite, leather, fabrie 
and many other materials. Its artists’ rub 
ber cement is made to meet rigid gover® 
ment specifications for a stainless cement 
that won't smear ink or wrinkle the thim 
nest of art papers. For price list and infor 
mation on adhesives that may ease \0our % 
problems, write No. 189 on your Inquit¥ 
Card. . 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES) 


